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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PARTY ON THE Sport. 


Wednesday.—Ran over to Paris quite excitedly to try the new 


moving pavement—the trottoir mowlant. Great fun! 
‘*PASS ON, PLEASE.” 


Upon the trottoir moulant see 
Half Paris takes its flight, 
And truly it would seem to be 

A very ‘‘ moving ”’ sight. 
How gladsome to perambulate 
This record Exhibition 
Without arriving at a state 
Of personal volition. 


Got back and made my way down to Olney to celebrate (if I may 
use the expression) the centenary of the Poet Cowper’s death. 
Helped Mr. Collingridge present the village with the title deeds of 
Cowper’s house, and then curled round by Newmarket for the Citv 
and Suburban. Saw The Grafter win and came away, making for 
Phoenix Park to have a look at Professor Ewarts’ Zebra-hybrids at 
the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland’s gardens there. Felt 
repaid. Coming back heard that there are to be no penny steamers 
on the Thames thissummer. Much upset. 


NOT TO BE FLOATED. 


No more the penny steamer plies, 
No more we'll ship aboard it ; 
The company explains, with sighs, 
They really can’t afford it. 

It is, indeed, a bitter blow 
To river-Joving toiler 

To find the Penny Steamboat Co. 
Has gone and burs$ its boiler! 


Dined with the Speaker, Lord Rathmore, Lord Robertson, and the 
Hardwicke Society at the Trocadero—also with Lord Onslow and 
the Royal Colonial Institute at the Metropole—likewise with Sir 
C. R. Wilson and the Tramways and Light Railways Association at 
the Hotel Cecil. 


Thursday.—Brought Her Most Gracious on her way home as far 
as Holyhead ; took the Duke of York down to Great Yarmouth to 
open a mission church there, and then returned to help Mr. Balfour 
and the rest re-open Parliament. 


Friday.—Brought Her Most Gracious up from Holyhead to 
Windsor Castle. Hooray! Got her back safely. Great relief off my 
mind. 


fe ive 4 
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THE RESTORATION. 
The rude remarks of friendsand foes 
[mean to put a stopper on, 
I’m off todon my Sunday clothes 
And put my shiny topper on; 
No longer witha downcast air 
About the streets I'll roam again, 
For, as you're probably aware, 
Her Majesty’s at home again 

Saturday.—Took H.R.H. down to Windsor for a couple of hours, 
then got him back and helped him unveil a statue of Huxley at the 
South Kensington Museum. Hada look in at the Laundry Ex. 
hibition at the Agricultural Hall. Dined with a lot of artists at the 
Guildhall. 

Monday.—Joined the motor car tour at Manchester and saw 
them into Kendal. Attended the wedding of Mdlle. de Staal. 
Startling effect, a bridal veil on fire! Never saw it done before, 
and shouldn’t advise its repetition! Broke it gently to Constable 
Jones that his picture (6 by 3) was rejected ‘for want of space.”’ 
He took it very well, and means to try again. 

SIZE OF DISAPPOINTMENT, 
The constable’s ousted again, 
Once more it’s a Tantalus case, 
The Hanging Committee explain 
It’s all on account of ** No space.” 
A hint—if he doesn’t despise 
A hint from a fellow like me 
Next time let him see that the size 
Is smaller than 6 by 3. 
Dined with the Empire League at the Hotel Cecil; also took Sir 
George and Lady White to dine with Her Most Gracious, and stay 
the night. 

T'uesday.—First of May. Crowned myself Queen of the May, 
mother, and went over to help them open the Fine Arts Palace at 
the Paris Exhibition. Spent an hour or two also among Mr. 
Ponsonby Staples’ drawings at Messrs. Graves’ galleries. Went 
and met the Princess on her return from the Continent; got the 
motor car folks safely as far as Carlisle (motor Carlisle), then 
suddenly discovered it was Labour Day, so left off working and 
made for the Crystal Palace. 

HOW YOU WORK IT. 

We're taking of our ease, 

Which we've a perfect right to, 
The chance we gladly seize 

(It’s nothing but polite to), 
For, though we beg to say 

We've no idea of shirking, 
As this is Lahour Day, 


Of course, we aren't working. THE Sporrer. 
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or literary. spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
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CONFUSED RECOLLECTIONS OF 
} 5. The New Musket—shoots round the corner. 
~. 130. The Leaping Boy. 
809. The Curly-fisted Violinist. 
290. The Gorgeous Bathing Machine. 


To the “ Peace Delegates.” 


(WitnH APOLOGIg£S TO THE SHADE OF Lewis CARROLL.) 


A F1s(c)HER came across the sea, 
Fishing with all his might ; 

He did his very best to take 
The biggest fish in sight : 

And yet 'twas odd, because you see 
He didn’t catch them quite ! 


The fishes grumbled sulkily, 
And muttered one by one, 

He'd got no business to be there, 
And wished he would have done. 

** We can’t be rude to him,” they said ; 
“Poor chap! It’s only fun.” 


The Lion and the Unicorn 
Were walking down the Strand ; 
They laughed like anything to see 
The trumps they held in hand. 
® ‘We'll spoil that little game,” they said; 
‘** And then it will be grand !”’ 











THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
147. “Here! Loo’ ’ere! I carn’ go to bed ’thout a candleshtick!”’ 
(Gentlemen's figures omitted from motives of delicacy.) 
59. Home from the Sea Bath. 
'? 


138. The Musician. ‘‘ Hi, chuck us a copper! 
96. The Recitation. 


“Give Tommy Atkins and our ‘ Bobs’ 
A chance and never fear ! 

‘‘ You don’t suppose,” the Lion said, 
‘* But what they'll get it clear? ’’ 

** Who doubts it?” said the Unicorn, 
And raised a British cheer. 


“‘ Let Fis(c)hers come and talk, and fuss, 
And argue and beseech, 

They'll have to ‘ walk,’ for all their talk, 
The thing’s beyond their reach : 

They’ve tried with two, and three, or four, 
"Twill be the same with each.”’ 


** It’s bluster,” said the Unicorn; 
‘“‘ They'll have a pleasant run, 
And then go trotting home again : 
But ....intervention? None! 
And this is scarcely,odd, because 
They know us, everyone! ”’ 


Apa Barrrick BaKER 
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The Naval Brigade. 


THEY’vE been honoured*by tho 
Queen, 
_. Which is right ; 
* Braver men were never seen 
In a fight ; 
They poured in the shot and shell, 
Till the Boers began to yell, 
* And take flight. 
t 
Although sailors, when on land 
They’re “ all there,” 
Ever smart to lend a hand, 
And to bear 
Hardships with a grin and shrug, 
And big guns up kopjes tug, 
With pow’r rare. 





All the nation thinks of Jack 
With much pride, 

And we pat him on his back, 
Strong and wide, 

For when he was at the front 

In the fight he bore the brunt, 
He never shied. 


Our Answer. 


THEY mocked us with insolent laughter, 
Saying: ‘‘ Where is their courage to- 
day ! 
What know they of valour, these 
English ?— 
A nation of shopkeepers they! ” 
But, lo! at the blast of the trumpet 
The nation arose in its might— 
We girded the sword for the battle, 
And showed them how Britons could 
fight. 


They said we were pirates and robbers, 
And that, like our fathers of old, 

We ruthlessly trampled the weaker 
In lusting for gain and for gold. 

But back in the teeth of the liars 
We fearlessly flung them the lie, 

And, fighting for justice and freedom, 
" showed them how Britons could 

ie. 


They snarl at the heels of the Lion, 
They snarl; but they scarcely will 
bite ; 
Nor yet will they press him too closely— 
They know the old Lion can fight. 
They prate of invasion ; they threaten 
To crush us. Well, let them begin! 
We'll teach them what Britons are 
made of, 
We’ll show them how Britons can win. 





He.—‘“* What can I do to gain your affection ?”’ 
She.—* Go to the front. 


























































































‘ Absence makes the heart grow fonder’!” 








| “Brave Hearts and True.” 
THE NEW SOUTH WALES BUSHMEN’S CONTINGENT. 


THRovuGcHovt Australian history 
Will be no brighter page 

Than tells of patriotic flame 
Unrivali’d through this age. 


Through love of glorious British land, 
The bold sea lion’s lair, 

Her splendid sons of Empire now 
Heroic feats will dare. 


The Bushmen’s famed contingent 
Quick raised in New South Wales, 
| By noble public spirit stirr’d, 
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In backwood men’s right valiant corps 


Soon big, brave hearts enroll ; 
They come in fast by thousands still 
To swell the ty scroll, 
Their heavy kit, and food they bear ; 
Sinewy hardened ie 


men 
Who straight can shoot; like Centaurs ride ; 


All crafty bush-lore ken. 


Promoters of this movement vast 
Deserve a niche in fame, 

Then may the New South Wales’ archives 
Immortalise their name! 


Britannia feels the deepest love, 
The strongest binding tie, 
For thee, Australia, gallant, true ' 


ait ire snail fig. 


J. H, OAKLEY 
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THE PLAGUE OF WOMEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


“They came out in the guise of amateur nurses.” 


’ So come, then, come along, 
Woman's Work. Our show is going strong, 
Brrrann1a [— Against us who shall is to fight, 
° | For all we do is always right, 
Why pause you, merry gentlemen ? For who can say it’s wrong ? 
Let nothing you dismay ! So hurry up, I pray— 
You keep the ladies waiting, Step in, Sirs, right away. 
Oh, kindly step this way ! There’s fun galore, 
he sorrowful and gay, And plenty more‘ 
The golden-haired and grey, For all who like to pay ! 
or Seri te sm ’ What fear you, merry gentlemen ? 
They wait inside ! ; It’s really time we came— 





Although you kept us waiting 
sr and ——e pay. | We got there just the same. 
no en rt Tt | We did not mind your blame 
Is labour none may shirk y : 
: . , We made a bid for fame 

For everything that she essays | We played an uphill game 

Is, you'll admit, that thing for praise, | ¥ a mnwe ote } S es 
“A pretty piece of work.” , - : wot: Syst 
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To please you is our aim ! 
And you must please us, too, 
By seeing all we’ve done. 
Upon my word, I doubt if you 
Much more, or e’en as much, could do, 
For those succeed who run, 
And we’ve been running fast ; 
On that degraded past, 
When we to home were firmly tied, 
While you did all the work outside, 
A look of scorn we cast. 
We've burst the bolt and bar, 
We’ve journeyed fast and far, 
So don’t deride, 
But step inside, 
To see just where we are! 


Why tremble, merry gentlemen, 
What means that silent tear ? 
It’s true you’ve kept us waiting, 
But bless you, we are here, 
The green leaf and the sere, 
Surrounded by our gear— 
If we to you are dear, 
Come visit us 
Without a fuss, 
There’s nothing, sirs, to fear! 
We've done our level best, 
And better none can do! 
We’re better looking, better dressed, 
And on achievements we can rest, 
The while we welcome you! 
We’re very go-ahead ; 
The mists of life have fled, 
The day that dawned on our unrest 
Is over now, and in the West 
The sun is shining red. 
But in our little day, 
We’ve made a little hay— 
Maybe you'll find 
You’re left behind, 
To stop at home and play! 


Walk up, then, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay. 

You keep the ladies waiting, 

Walk in, walk in, I pray. 

We all are here to-day— 

We’ve put our work away— 

For just a moment's play. 

So doff your pride, 
And step inside 

Your compliments to pay. 
Look round on every side, 

And workmanship you'll view— 
You cannot say that Rumour lied ; 
Look round, now are you satisfied 

With what we women do? 

You hardly like to speak ? 
Oh, that is merely pique— 

Ah, ah, my friends, you all were wrong, 

It seems that we are growing strong, 
And you are growing weak. 

It’s we who have the nous; 
It’s we should rule the house; 

We'll take your place, 

The world we’ll face— 
(Aside)—Who dare not face a mouse. 











Oh! 


He.—*' Let’s sit down by this Martello 
Tower, and have a little spoon, darling.”’ 


She.—** But ma is sure to find it out.” 
He.—“ How, dearest ?”’ 


She.—‘ Because this is a Ma(r)tell(o) 


Tower! ” 
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WOMAN’S WORK. | 


BRITANNIA (EN FETE).—“COME IN AND SEE WHAT WOMAN CAN DO." 


(For Cartoon Verses, tee page 148.) 























































































FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 


A Minister of Greater Britain, 
By Sranpovut OvmicH Weryman. 


V.—THE LADY NEXT DOOR, 


Ir is generally admitted that from the moment of my plunge into 
the vortex of international politics, I became an object of suspicion 
to the Chancelleries of Europe; and, in the opinion of my family, 
the street in which we reside has from that time been principally 
inhabited by persons more or less connected with the secret police 
of our Continental friends and allics. More bushy hair and 
whiskers; more eyes gleaming like fire from beneath beetling brows; 
more unwholesome complexions; and more weird and wonderful 
clothing, are not, I am fully convinced, to be seen in any other 
se wi ey not even excepting the purlieus of Leicester Square 
and the romantic mazes of picturesque Soho. Counts, and Herrs, 
and Vons are to be met at every turn, and neither I nor any mem- 
ber of my family can leave our humble abode without noticing that 
hundreds of inquisitive eyes are turned upon us from all points of 
the compass. 


The ordinary man, under these circumstances, might naturally be 
expected to feel a trifle nervous. Fortunately I am not an ordinary 
man, nor is my family ar ordinary family. From our youth up 
we have courted publicity, and a few hundred eyes more or less 
make but little difference to the full blaze of notoriety in which it 
is our good fortune to work for the public good. So the Herrs, and 
the Vons, and the Counts excited but little comment, beyond an 
occasional philosophic inquiry, similar to that made by the 
distinguished Entomologist who first discovered that a member of 
the diptera family had taken up its abode in a block of amber. 


However, events move fast in our neighbourhood, and our 
hilosophic indifference has been changed to a judicial watchfulness, 
n which we are assisted by emissaries from Scotiand Yard. This 

change in our mental attitude towards our foreign neighbours was 
brought about by an occurrence so untoward, and so painfully 
unexpected, that, on looking back, I, at times, cannot but feel that 
it must all have been a dream; but, unfortunately, a visit to our 
plate-chest only too vividly brings me back to the facts of life in all 
their vulgar realism. But I anticipate. 


Our new parlourmaid we all felt to be an acquisition. Weare an 
uisitive family, and we expect that things should be so. Andin 
this case there could not possibly be two opinions about it, she 
really was. She came to us with @ first-class character from the 
family of a distinguished foreign ambassador who was retiring from 
the business. Her name was Jane; she was, she said, a native of 
Upper Tooting; and she spoke English with the strange but not 
unpleasant accent which she gave us to understand is the 
distinctive characteristic of the inhabitants of that salu- 
brious suburb. She was a sprightly and attractive girl, 
and my family took quite a fancy to her. Often, when she opened 
the door to one of them, I have heard a giggling in the hall, which 
spoke eloquently of girlish glee; and on one occasion a member of 
my family joined the family circle with a smut on his nose, which I 
could have sworn I had but lately seen upon the cheek of Jane. But 
that is by the way. Our foreign neighbours seemed very pleased with 
her; and often, when strolling home from the House, have I met 
her escorted by a count of more or less unprepossessing appearance. 
Now it has been my custom through life never to interfere with the 
innocent diversions of the lower orders, so I winked at her—that is, 
I mean, I winked at it—and a wink was always as good as a nod to 
Jane, though she was by no means a blind horse, though I regret to 
say we found out later that she was a particularly “ dark ’’ one. 


When Jane first arrived the house next door was vacant, and a 
bill in the window stated it was to be let furnished. The day follow- 
ing ber advent, however, saw the bill removed, and a family moved 
in. The family consisted of a gentleman of handsome, me 
foreign, appearance, a lady heavily veiled, and two servants. We 
were used to foreigners, andas we heard nothing of them, their 
arrival did not cause any excitement. They rarely went out, and 
then only after dark, and seemed, on the whole, highly desirable 
neighbours. I am a heavy sleeper myself, but my family informed 
me that occasionally in the small hours there was to be heard a 
sound as of carpets being beaten, followed by groans; butI pointed 
out to them that foreigners’ ways were not as our ways, and that 

ibly to groan while you beat carpets at night might, on the 
ntinent, be considered the right thing. 


A month passed quietly away, Jane improved upon acquaintance, 
and our neighbours pursued apparently the even tenor of their 
foreign but unobtrusive ways. One evening, my family having 
gone toa party, I returned home rather earlier than 1 expected, 
and was surprised to find, on endeavouring to enter with my latch 
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key, that the door was on the chain. Knocking loudly, and I 
admit somewhat angrily, foran Englishman’s house is his castle, 
and he doesn’t like to be shut out, it was some minutes before 
anyone came. Eventually Jane let mein; and on my asking the 
reason of the chain, I was informed that she had been frightened 
at being alone in the house. The cook, it appeared, had been called 
to the bedside of an aged aunt, the other female servants had gone 
to a theatre, while John had just stepped out for some reason 
unknown. Jane really did seem alarmed, but I managed at last to 
soothe her. To add to her fright, the lady next door, so she told 
me, had been walking in her garden sobbing bitterly. 

Overcome by sympathetic curiosity I strolled out into our little 
shrubbery to verify this information. She was unquestionably 
sobbing bitterly. Unable to restrain myself I peeped over the wall. 
Now, to be caught peeping is, I venture to think, one of the most 
aggravating of contretemps, but when you are so far caught that 
your face almost comes in contact with the face of another party 
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“Bobs is certainly paying his friend, the enemy, back with 
interest now gs 

“Yes, that’s quite right; but I guess they’d rather it were paid 
back with quids instead of bobs.”’ 




















who is also peeping, it is embarrassing to a degree. The lady, for it 
was indeed she, started back with a subdued scream, and went on 
with her sobbing. It was more than flesh and blood could stand, 
so, finding it difficult to offer consolation when standing on tiptoe, 
I leapt lightly into the air and sat down on the top of the wall. I 
say now, and I am prepared to maintain it, that our insular habit 
of cementing broken bottle-glass to the top of our garden walls is a 
disgusting and a dangerous habit, and I feel sure that it is one of 
those matters which they manage better in France. But the lady 
was in such evident distress, and as the first agony was over, I sat 
on. Fortunately the lady mistook the tears in my eyes for tears of 
heartfelt sympathy, and looked up at me trustfully. 

“ Thank heaven you are there! ’”’ she murmured. 

It seemed an unkind thing to say, but the poor soul, of course, 
didn’t know what I was suffering; so I muttered something about 
— Happy to be of service to her,” and that ‘‘ she might command 
me,”’ or words to that effect. 

My words had a striking effect, her tears vanished as if by magic, 
and one of the sweetest smiles I have ever seen flashed like a sun- 
beam on her mobile countenance. It was a moonlight night, and I 
could see that the lady was beautiful beyond compare. 

‘* And will you really help me?’’ she whispered 
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«Try me,” I exclaimed. 

« Ah,” she said, ‘I knew you were a gentleman!” 

It was a proud moment. She knew it. She had recognised the 
fact at sight. Lufe is full of compensations, and I almost forgot the 
brozen glass. 

‘“‘Madam,” I cried, “ you are right. Iam. I move in the best 
circles. I know several marquises, I am on familiar terms with 
many earls, and dukes have been known to speak to me in the 
street.” 

‘‘T didn’t mean that! ” she exclaimed. 

Then what the deuce did she mean? I have always supposed 
that a man is to be judged by the company that comes to dine with 
him. 

“I meant,” she continued, ‘‘ that I knew you were a Bayard, 
without fear and without reproach.” She was evidently wandering 
in her mind. But, of course, it was a foreign mind. I had for- 
gotten that, for her accent had led me to suppose that she, like our 
Jane, was a native of Upper Tooting. 

“‘ Won’t you come over? ”’ she whispered ; ‘‘my husband is out.” 

I must admit that I didn’t quite understand the connection 
between the husband being out and my coming over. But 
foreigners have strange customs, and I remembered that my family 
had spoken of him as an odd man, and the odd man always is out. 
Besides there were other reasons for complying with her invitation. 
I can sit on a fence with anyone, even with the present Leader of 
the Opposition, but I draw the live at broken glass. I, therefore, 
dropped down into my neighbour’s garden, and hoped for the best. 

The lady conducted me to a summer house and began her story. 
It was a sad story, and to comfort her I held her hand asif I were a 
family physician feeling a pulse professionally. It appeared that 
she was the CountessCrumpletowski. Her husband the Count, she 
informed me, was a Russian spy by profession, and a Nihilist out of 
office hours. His object in living next door was that he might keep 
his eye upon me professionally, and that he might try the effect of 
a new infernal machine upon a large family. I have heard of 
people’s hair turning white in a single night, and I felt that mine 
was, so to say, rising to the occasion. 

To add to his iniquities the Count, at intervals between his pro- 
fessional work and his scientific experiments, ill-treated his wife in 
the most shameful manner. 

‘But you will help me?” she murmured. 

‘‘Nothing would give me greater pleasure,’ I replied. ‘‘ But 
how ?”’ 

“In my country,” she said, ‘‘a member of the Government can 
send people to Siberia—you haven’t a Siberia, I know, but couldn’t 
you send him somewhere? ”’ 

Poor soul! I knew not what tosay. Her head had fallen on my 
shoulder, and as I thought of an answer, at once vague and com- 
forting, I stroked her hair, Platonically, as a hair-dresser might, 
but people are always prone to think evil, so when she started up 
rigidly, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ The Count!’ I wassorry it was a moonlight 
night. 

fe Sit there,” she exclaimed. ‘ Perhaps he hasn’t seen you!” and 
80 saying, she walked to meet her husband. They stood for some 
time talking, then the lady went indoors. A few minutes passed, 
and I almost feared to breathe. Then I heard alow whistle and 
the Count hurried into the house. I was just sliding over the wall 
when I heard a carriage roll away. I didn’t notice it at the time, 
but I remembered afterwards only too well. 

I slipped into the house, and rang the bell several times. There 
was no answer. I went tothe head of the kitchen stairs, and, after 
listening, I distinctly heard the voice of John calling“ Help!” I 
rushed down, the voice came from the wine-cellar. The key was in 
thelock. I turnedit, and outran John. Jane had locked him in, 
while he was sampling something or another. 

On inquiry next day I found that Jane was gone, that our foreign 
neighbours were gone, and that my entire stock of plate, presenta- 
tion and otherwise, was also gone, nor have I seen any of them since. 
The police were kind enough toinform me that my neighbours were 
well-known foreign thieves, and that they had had their eyes on them. 
But the mere fact of my parlourmaid leaving the house with 
several trunks did not seem to them at all suspicious. 

It was given out to the world that I had a touch of gout, for 
broken glass as a complaint is unknown to the faculty. But I never 
see a summer-house by moonlight without cursing my folly. 


—_—— ale 


Waftings from the Wings. 


At the Duke of York’s Theatre, as an afterpiece to the 
successful comedy Miss Hobbs, which plays so naturally and 
smoothly, has been introduced a prettily pathetic Japanese play, 
entitled Madame Butterfly, dramatised by David Belasco, from 
Mr. J. L. Long’s story. The Japanese style of histrionics, which 
gives a metaphorical forecast of the play, is observed. There is 
shewn a vision of a field bedecked with flowers, amidst which 
flows the golden stream, typical of beauty and youth, and 
through various changes of colour, finally dies away. Then foliows 
@ vision of the locality and that of the little house at the foot of 
Higashi Hill facing the seaport harbour. The tragedy is enacted 
in the interior of the little house. Ita sian. tone the gay and 
amorous Lieutenant Pinkerton has formed a mesalliance with the 
pretty Japanese girl, Cho-Cho-San (Madame Butterfly), and 
sailed away, leaving behind him dollars and a promise to return 
when the robins nest. She believes he will and longingly looks for 
his return. Her joy is unbounded at the sight of his ship again, 
and with rapture she decorates the house with almond bloom 
and flowers, and hugs her baby child, whom she has called Trouble. 
Subsequently she learns from Pinkerton’s wife the true state of 
affairs. Blindfolding the child, she stabs herself, and expires in 
Pinkerton’s arms. Miss Evelyn Millard plays Madame Butterfly, a 
style of acting quite new to her, with all the grace, force, and 
pathos the part demands. She is well supported by Miss Suzie 
Vaughan as her maid Suzuki. Mr. Alan Aynesworth plays 
Pinkerton. Considerable interest is aroused by the attempts of the 
marriage broker (J. C. Buckstone) to arrange a marriage between 
Madame Butterfly and Yamadori (Mr. W. H. Day). The Americen 
personalities are represented by Miss J. E. Sothern and Mr. C. 
Gillingwater respectively. The entire performance is quaintly 
ingenuous and pretty. It was well received by the audience, 
amongst whom were several Japanese, whose expressions were very 
favourable. 

The hundredth performance of the successful farce, Facing the 
Music, will take place at the Strand Theatre on the 8th instant, on 
which occasion Mr. Frank Curzon will produce a new first piece, 
entitled The Game of Love, a one-act comedietta by Gilbert Dale. 

Messrs. Speaight’s exhibition of ec wrens Ae portraits of 
children of Royal and noble birth at the studios, 178, Regent Street, 
will be open to the public on the 11th inst., and subsequently for 
several weeks. The exhibition includes portraits of the children of 
the Duke of York, Duke of Connaught, Duchess of Albany, Princess 
Battenburg, Duke of Fife, and Duke of Teck. 

The Twin Wheel Cycle is a combination of the advantages of 
tricycle and bicycle with a consequent elimination of the dis- 
advantages which both inherently possess. The rear wheel is for 
ae purposes one wheel, although to the vision it appears to 

two wheels, the rims of which are some 8in. apart. The pully of 
a window blind roller, and over which the blind cord passes, 
illustrates the principle of the twin wheel. For the groove of the 
blind pully substitute the sprocket wheel. The latter being in the 
centre enables the rider to obtain the fullest possible degree of pro- 
pulsion. There is an additional virtue conferred—freedom from 
side slip. The ridefr has no occasion to dismount on stopping. 
For touring, the advantage of a long wheel base is at once apparent, 
as the breadth of wheel will permit of a superstructure for the 
carriage of a portmanteau. The machine may be inspected and tried 
at 32, North Audley Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Nursery Rhyme. 


Ripe a Cock-horse, it makes Treves so cross, — 
To see all those women throng round Tommy’s horse ; 





eS 


With rings on their fingers, and dressed in fine clothes, 





“Gallant Mafeking! ” 
We’ tt cheer our best and loudest when at last we welcome home 
Our soldier-lads in khaki from their toil across the foam, 

But dear old England’s loyal shores, with joy and pride shall ring, 
For those who kept her flag so long o’er gallant Mafeking ! 


They faced the gun’s deep music with no thought to shrink or 
shir 

Because they knew their leader, and their leader knew his work, 

At England's call they counted life or death a little , 

If they might keep the flag they loved o’er gallant ! 

Our hearte are with that hero band, true sons of England’s fame, 

Who feared dishonour more than death, and scorned the word of 


shame ; | 
Upon their path may fortune smile, and home in safety bring, 
e lads who kept Old England’s flag afloat o’er Mafeking ! 


Then cheer for Gallant Mafeking—the dauntless little town, 

O’er sunburnt veldt and kopje comes the news.of her renown, 

And England’s annals long shall tell, her songs of valour sing — 
The deeds they wrought, the lads who fought, for gallant Mafeking! 


M.J. FARRAH 
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A SKETCH IN SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 



































“On Things in General.” 


By Mr. “ Fun’s” WaAsHERWOMAN. 


Wor a orful fire at Ottawa! Now is 
the time to show our simpathies with 
the Canadians, who ‘ave so gallantly 
‘* stood fire ’’ with us in the present war, 
so every man-jack of you ‘fire away” 
an’ contribute somethink to the fund 
wot ’as been opened by the Lord Mayor 
for the releafof the sufferers. Remember, 
we are bein’ “tried by fire,’’ an’ let’s 
show that we're made of the right stuff. 

That was a very sad accident at the 
Paris Exhibishun, too. It all comes of 
runnin’ things up in a ’urry; we are all 
in sich a dredful ’urry nowadays that 
‘ardly anythink is done propperly ‘cept 
wen I prop up my clothes-lines. 

Lord Roberts’ arm wasn’t quite long 
enough to, so to say, go round the Boers’ 
waist an’ ’ug ’em, as ’e tried to do; but 
’e means to give ’em a squeeze afore long, 
for ’e do love’em so ! 

Mafeking isto ’old out until the 18th 
inst.,an’ I propfesy that it will ’old out 
tillreleaf arrives. Even Ladysmith an’ 
Kimberley will ’ave to take a back seat 
wen the ’istory of the war is ritten. 
Mafeking is, indeed, king of the lot. 

The Ashanti trubbel seems to be 
spreadin’ like a drop of ink on a piece of 
blottin’-paper, but we shall soak it up 
rightenough. ‘ These little things will 
come to pass,’’ as the ticket-collector sed 
wen a woman with twins in ’er arms 
passed the barrier. 

Wot’s Russia up to with the Amir? 
Anyway, the latter seems to think that 
we ain’t backin’ ’im up as we ought to, 
an’ it’s given ‘im ‘“‘the ’ump.” ’E ses 
that ’e’s been our friend for twenty-one 
years—wich is more than the majority 
of rulers coud say—so ’e naturally feels a 
bit put out. The Bear’s claws want 
watchin’, for they’re very far-reachin’. 

The Empire Banquet at the Hotel 
Cecil was a grand affair. The Prince of 
Wales was at ’is best; wen ’e praised 
the Colonials ’is speech ’ad a true ring 
about it, an’ it will ring in the ears an’ 
’earts of our brave helpers across the sea. 
The world must gaze with admirashun— 
not unmixed with fear in some cases— 
on the nobel pickture of a United 
Family— Mother England an’ ’er 
Daughters. 

Mr. Ewart 8. Grogan is the first man 
to accomplish the great journey from 
the Cape to Cairo. Mr. Grogan is only 
twenty-five, an’ an Englishman, you bet! 
I’ll ‘ave a Grogan’ drink the plucky 
traveller’s ’ealth. 
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AN DEH S$ On ’s 


OITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF HVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 


SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


TAN GLOSS, or 


BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, boots are ready to wear. 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure you get them. 





Ss, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 
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